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The idea of pensions for the blind is in no sense new. As early as 
1866 New York City provided and paid a money grant to blind persons. 
te Ohio, the first state to grant a pension to the blind, amended her poor 
Hy laws in 1898, “allowing her counties to grant one hundred dollars per 
mannum to worthy blind without other means of support.” By 1934 
pensions for the blind were granted in twenty-four states. 
| While blind-relief laws have often been storm centers, generally 
mi speaking the ground for criticism has been faulty administration of 
pithe laws rather than the idea itself. Despite the fact that some few 
}workers for the blind are still unalterably opposed to this form of 
Hp assistance, the idea is sound. 
tf Up to the present Oregon has expended her efforts at blind relief 
Halong other lines. A brief review may be in order at this point. An act 
Hiof the special session of the Legislature in 1920 levied a tax of one- 
Hsixth mill on all assessable property for the purpose of erecting and 
| i equipping an institution for “teaching arts and trades to blind persons.” 
The maintenance of the institution was assured by a yearly levy of one 
Hitwenty-fifth mill. The institution was to be known as the Oregon 
(Employment Institution for the Blind. It was established in temporary 
quarters in 1921, and since 1923 has occupied its present site at 8435 
WN. E. Glisan Street in Portland. 

In 1933 the Legislature abolished the millage tax and made the 
#institution dependent upon a biennial appropriation as are the other 
state institutions. The scope of the institution has been enlarged to 
i provide a home for aged blind, and the name has been changed to Ore- 
gon Blind Trades School. 

Mm In 1923 a law was enacted allowing $500 per year for each blind 
(student in attendance at a state institution of higher learning. This 
Wi fund is available at the present time. | 

| i Two bills to provide pensions for blind persons ‘were presented 
i) during the regular session of the 1935 Legislature. The bilis were some- | 
what conflicting and were never reported out of committee. However, 
iat the special session another bill appeared. This was designed to 
f) enable Oregon to take advantage of the provisions of the Federal Social 
i) Security Act as it applies to relief or assistance for the blind. 

| Under Title X of the Social Security Act, “Grants to States for 
Aid to the Blind,” “the sum of three million dollars is authorized to be 
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appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936; and for each 
fiscal year thereafter . . . . a sum sufficient to carry out the purpose 
of the title.” Money is to be made available to those states which adopt 
approved plans for furnishing assistance to needy individuals who 
are blind. 

The amounts allocated to the states ‘“‘shall be one-half the total sum 
expended by the state including the Federal allocation, not counting 
such expenditure with respect to any individual for one month as 
exceeds $30.00, plus 5 per cent of such amount which shall be used for 
paying the costs of administering the state plan, or for aid to the blind 
or both.” 

In order to qualify for approval by the Federal board, a state plan 
for the aid of the blind must contain provisions similar to those re- 
quired of the old-age assistance plans. A state plan must: (1) provide 
that the plan be in effect in all political subdivisions of the state and, if 
administered by them, be mandatory upon them; (2) provide for finan- 
cial participation by the state; (3) provide for either the establishment 
of a single state agency to administer the plan or such a state agency to 
supervise its administration; (4) provide any individual whose claim 
is denied by the county committee a fair hearing before such state 
agency; (5) provide such methods of administration as are found by 
the board to be necessary for the efficient administration of the plan; 
(6) provide that the state agency will make such reports as the board 
may require, and comply with provisions the board may find necessary 
from time to time; (7) provide that no aid will be furnished any indi- 
vidual under the plan during any period in which he is receiving old-age 
assistance under the state plan. 

Any plan fulfilling these specified conditions will be approved, pro- 
viding it does not impose: (1) any residence requirement which ex- 
cludes any resident of the state who has resided in the state five years 
during the nine years immediately preceding the application for aid, and 
has resided therein continuously for one year immediately preceding 
the application; or (2) any citizenship requirement which excludes any 
citizen of the United States. The requirements of the Social Security 
‘Act are met fully by the act passed at the special session of 1935. The 
machinery for the administration of this plan is already set up by the 
relief act passed at the same session. 

‘By this act “aboard consisting of seven members, known as the 


v. state relief committee shall be appointed by the governor” and be an- 
~ (swerable to him. In addition, “each county shall have a county relief 


committee with seven members, three of whom shall be members of 
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the board of county commissioners, ex-officio. The remaining four 
members shall be appointed by and .. . . subject to removal at the 
pleasure of the governor.” 

The county relief committees will administer the provisions of this 
act under the supervision and control of the state relief committee. 
Application for assistance for needy blind will be made to the relief 
committee of the county in which the applicant resides. This committee 
will investigate and determine the eligibility of the applicant, the 
amount of assistance he needs, and the date upon which assistance is 
to begin. 

A person shall be considered as blind for the purposes of this act 
who has a vision in the better eye with correcting glasses of 20/200 or 
less, or a disqualifying visual-field defect. 

Assistance shall be given under this act to any needy blind person: 
(1) who is sixteen years of age; (2) who lost his eyesight while a 
resident of the state, or who has resided in the state for a period of five 
years during the nine years immediately preceding the filing of the 
application for assistance (the last year must be continuous and must 
immediately precede such application) ; (3) who is not an inmate of a 
public institution; (4) who is not because of his physical or mental 
condition in need of continuing institutional care; (5) who shall not 
during the period of receiving assistance solicit alms. 

Such assistance shall in no event exceed $30.00 a month to any one 
person and shall be limited by funds that are available for such purpose. 

No person receiving assistance under this act may at the same time 
receive assistance from any other source—county or state—except for 
temporary medical or surgical aid. 

Any person whose application is denied by the county relief com- 
mittee shall be granted a hearing before the State Relief Committee if 
he desires it. 

All assistance under this act may be reconsidered from time to time 
by the state or county committee. The committee may change or cancel 
the assistance granted if circumstances have changed sufficiently to 
warrant such action. 

No assistance shall be granted or continued to any person who 
refuses medical or surgical or other treatment which may partially or 
wholly restore his eye-sight. 

During 1936 the state will pay 50 per cent and the Federal govern- 
ment 50 per cent of the cost of assistance to the blind. After January 1, 
1937, the Federal government will pay 50 per cent, the state 25 per 
cent, and the county 25 per cent. 

The bill carries no appropriation for state participation, but this 
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is provided for in the sales-tax bill passed at the last special session of 
the Legislature. The bill is to be referred to the people at the January 
election. It is confidently expected that the necessary funds for Fed 
eral participation will be provided early in the forthcoming session of} 
Congress. 
It is difficult accurately to estimate the number of persons who will 
come under the provisions of the blind-assistance act. A survey of the 
blind of this state, made in 1933 by the Advisory Board for the Adult 
Blind and the Council of Jewish Women, shows 681 blind persons inj 
Oregon. Approximately 75 per cent of this number are sixteen cs <i 
of age and over. | 
A more accurate picture is shown by a recent survey conducted by 
the State Relief Committee in August, 1935. Each county was askec 
to report: (1) the number of blind persons receiving public assistance 
from county funds in July and the average grant; (2) the number oj 
blind persons receiving unemployment relief from the county relief 
committee in July, and the average grant; (3) the estimated number o#f 
blind persons in each county not included in (1) and (2) who are if 
need of assistance to maintain a reasonable standard of living. | 
A report of the survey shows: 75 blind persons receiving an aver 
age of $15.94 from county funds; 50 blind persons receiving an aver 
age of $16.21 from county unemployment-relief funds; 172 bling 
persons receiving no aid who are in need of public assistance to maini® 
tain a reasonable standard of living. This makes a total of 297 person 
undoubtedly eligible for assistance under the blind-aid act when 1 
becomes operative. 
During the fifteen years of the operation of the Oregon Bling 
Trades School, approximately 150 men and women, including the 6 
now in attendance, have been enrolled at this institution. The cost té 
the state over this period has been approximately $500.00 per year fo 
each person. . 
After a consideration of the figures set forth in the surveys me 
tioned above, it becomes obvious that institutional care meets the needf 
of but a relatively small number of blind of the state. 
If a way is found to make pensions available for the blind of Oregorg 
many deserving persons now receiving no assistance will be provide 
for. The efforts of the Oregon Blind Trades School can be concer 
trated more effectively upon the problem of rehabilitation, since thi 
enrollment will be limited to those younger men and women who com; 
solely for re-education and have possibilities for rehabilitation, and t 
those blind persons who, because of age or other infirmity, can bes 
be cared for in an institution. 
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